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The Lesson of Durkin: Whoevep\is chosen to succeed retiring Secretary of Labor Durkin, there is a 


strong feeling in the Capital that he ghould not be a member of a trade union. That is the lesson which 
arises from the experience with Durkin- 





RET 


<c 


The story was never fully spelled out in the general press, but a review of the record — as follows 
— suggests why Capital observers draw this conclusion: 


When Senator Taft cross-examined Durkin at the hearings on his confirmation on January 16, 1953, 
Durkin stated that he would leave his post as President of the plumbers’ union “without any ties whatever 
to the union other than being a member, without any salary and without any compensation. .. . I will 
not be a representative of a labor organization, but represent the wage earners of the U.S....” Taft 
asked him if he would resign as President of the plumbers’ union and Durkin replied that he had taken 
a “leave of absence”, adding “I may return at some later date”. Taft pounced on this asking “You may 
return? Is there any agreement that you will return if necessary?” Mr. Durkin: “Oh, no; no agree- 
ment.” 


Many months afterward the above exchange came to mind when Durkin held his celebrated press 
conference on August 11. There he revealed under questioning from reporters that he expected to go 
to the AFL convention at St. Louis as a “delegate” of the plumbers’ union. One reporter asked: “That’s 
the first time in history, isn’t it, that a Secretary of Labor has showed up as a delegate?” Durkin said, “I 
believe so.” 


All this seemed a far cry from Durkin’s statements six months before that he would have no ties 
“whatever to the union, other than being a member” and that he would not be a “representative of a 
labor organization”. What is a “delegate” to the AFL convention if not a “representative” of a labor 
organization? 


At the same press conference on August 11, reporters asked him what he would do if he were not 
satisfied with Ike’s labor policies. Durkin said: “I would present my resignation and go back as Presi- 
dent of the United Association [plumbers’ union].” 


Indeed that is exactly what happened. Durkin was not satisfied with Ike’s failure to present the 
famous 19 points of amendment of the Taft-Hartley Act to Congress, he offered his resignation and went 
back as President of his union. Rather promptly, too. 


The above record is the reason why some members of Congress privately expressed themselves much 
as follows: “We opposed the nomination of Defense Secretary Wilson until he divested himself of Gen- 
eral Motors stock. If we had known that Durkin would keep such close connections with his union, we 
would have been against his confirmation.” And that is why there was in preparation during the month 
of August preceding his resignation a movement to demand the ouster of Durkin from his post as 
Secretary of Labor, just before he did resign. 


In short, the above record suggests why the Capital doesn’t want another union member as Secre- 
tary of Labor. But what many on Capitol Hill do want is a thorough investigation of this whole matter, 
calling Durkin to testify. 
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Supreme Court: The selection of California Governor Earl Warren to fill the post of Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court does the Eisenhower regime no credit. The man has had no bench experience 
whatsoever and there is no evidence that his early career at the bar showed any distinction. Further. 
more, his appointment does nothing to redress the obvious imbalance in favor of New and Fair Dealers 
among the Nine; quite the contrary. For Warren’s political philosophy and record shows him to be a 
Fair Dealer (indeed, Truman called him that in 1948). Disappointment is keen among lawyers who 


hoped a worthy jurist might be named to the court — one such as Chief Justice Arthur Vanderbilt of 
New Jersey. 


_ The appointment shows that Ike’s regime is still absorbed in paying debts incurred in winning the 
GOP nomination at Chicago in July, 1952. For it was the votes of the California delegation (next to 
New York and Pennsylvania the largest delegation in the convention) to unseat Taft’s southern delegates 
which ensured the defeat of Taft’s bid for the nomination and the success of Ike’s bid. “For services 
rendered” — and any politician knows it. The question, however, comes up among Republicans — in- 


deed, among more than Republicans — “When is Ike going to Tecognize those who enabled him to de- 
feat his Democratic adversary?” 


Ike and UN: Capitol Hill was appalled last week when the President sounded off on the subject of 
the UN before the United States Committee for United Nations Day. The interview was not given much 
play by the press generally, but it did not escape those in the legislative arm who happened to be in town. 
They were surprised to learn from Ike’s lips that the U.S. is “committed irrevocably” to the support of 
UN. He also claimed that “there is obviously one deep and abiding bond that joins us together . . . 
you have faith and belief in the United Nations and so do I”. Few members of Congress would agree 
with this. And the President declared that the UN “still represents man’s best organized hope to sub- 
stitute the conference table for the battlefield . . . who knows what could have happened in these past 
years of strain and struggle if we hadn’t had the United Nations. . . .” A number of legislators who 
knew much more about the diplomatic struggle of the past few years than Eisenhower will scarcely 


find such thoughts intelligible, in view of our war against the Reds with “one hand tied behind our 
backs” by the UN. 


Finally, the President emphasized that the UN “is far more than merely a desirable organization in 
these days. . . . I think the United Nations has become sheer necessity.” Later, according to the Wash- 
ington Daily News (Sept. 24), White House sources said that the President opposes the U.S. getting out 
of the UN if Red China is admitted. These attitudes of the President, if drawn to the attention of the 
people or any vocal part thereof, might well draw a storm of protest. And if the mail to the White House 
attacked these utterances, observers here believe, the international “one worlders” around the President 
would have a bad case of jitters. 


Disgrace Abounding: Those along diplomatic row in this town who are still capable of being shocked 
gasped last Friday when the French Deputy Foreign Minister Schuman made an astonishing speech. He 
spoke of feelings common to Soviet Russia and France — fear of invasion. And then he announced 
that the Government would be ready to seek “a guarantee against the modification by force of exist- 


ing boundaries”. The speech was an obvious proposal to guarantee Russia’s western frontiers against 
any change. 


This speech was made despite the fact that West Germany has no army at all at present and can 
have none in the near future that is not under control of the West; and that West Germany recently re- 
elected a political leader and his following noted for their staunch loyalty towards the West against Rus- 
sia, and by the most meticulously republican and representative government processes. Diplomats here 
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wonder how the U.S. can tolerate such an insolent suggestion which would mean that the enslaved peo- 
ples of Eastern Europe — Poland, the Baltic States, the East German populations, etc. — would there- 


after have no hope of regaining their freedom. It would be a brave American statesman who would dare 
to support such a guarantee. 


Indiana Story: The individualistic Hoosiers have produced an example — probably unique in our 
history — of a community protest against taking a Federal grant of money. 





Who Do You Know: Or, should it be whom? Anyhow, you know at least 
one person who ought to be reading HUMAN EVENTS. Send us his name 
and address, so that we may contact him. A hundred names would be 
better. (We promise not to mention your name in writing prospects.) 











On September 20, telegrams bearing signatures of 44 property-owners went from Lawrence, Indiana, 
to Attorney General Brownell, Senators Jenner and Capehart and Albert M. Cole, Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, protesting a Federal grant of $124,800 to the town, as well as a 
loan of $56,000. The money would be used in paying for water mains and laterals in a new develop- 
ment of 1,383 houses. (The Federal Government “gets into the act” because the locality is contiguous 
with Fort Benjamin Harrison, a “defense area”.) These property owners claim that the expense of this 
water system should be financed by the builders, and could be done so at considerable savings to the 
community. The Lawrence town council is behind the grant and loan transaction. 


Mr. William J. McGhee, a member of the Lawrence Planning and Zoning Board says: “While this 
money may be regarded as a gift to Lawrence, it is still public tax money. If similar grants were re- 


fused by 15 or 20 of these communities, the taxpayers would save enough money to build a wing of 
airplanes, or to buy a badly needed radar station. To effect economies, Federal spending must be stopped 
at the grassroots. This is the way to get tax reduction. The people of the country voted for a new 
broom last election. The broom is not sweeping clean. It is acting like a rake with several teeth miss- 
ing. Holdover civil service appointees still seem to be spending the taxpayers’ money.” 


In the telegram to Attorney General Brownell, the Senators and Mr. Cole, the Lawrence taxpayers 
expressed confidence that a Federal investigation would show that this grant is squandering the tax- 
payers’ money. “If the taxpayers are to have any relief, questionable projects of this kind must be elimi- 


nated. We suggest that a thorough investigation must be made to protect both the taxpaying citizens of 
Lawrence and the taxpayers of the U.S.A.” 


Brazil: Our best friend in Latin America stands at a crossroads in her economic course; one road lead- 


ing to nationalization of foreign oil properties, the other in the direction of free enterprise for all’ in- 
vestors, domestic and foreign. 


Brazil has been a good friend to the U.S. and now has as Foreign Secretary former Ambassador 
Aranha, who lived many years in the U.S. and has been known for his friendly attitude towards us. 


Hence, Americans have persuasively argued with this “friend at court” the cause of free enterprise. For 
Brazil today must choose. 


That country suffers from an economic malady — the so-called “dollar gap”, which has slowed 
down her recent prodigious economic progress. Brazilian economy does not have the dollar balances 
without which its citizens cannot buy American consumer goods wanted by Brazilian consumers and 
American producer goods necessary to build up the country. The deficit in her international export- 
import balance sheet is about $250 million. And that is just about what Brazil spends to _import oil, 
gasoline and lubricants — there being presently no domestic oil industry. 








Yet Brazil has oil in the ground which could free her of these import burdens if it were de. 
veloped. American companies would be willing to extract and refine this Brazilian oil — if restrictive 
laws were removed or effectively amended, so as to make it economically profitable for the companies, 
At this point, they collide with popular sentiment stimulated by a propaganda campaign of the Brazilian 
Communists — for “Our Oil”. Hence the business of amending the petroleum legislation has become 
a political football in Brazil. 


However, today, it is believed that those who run the Brazilian Government are willing to do the 
needful. They understand the problem and they are no dupes of Communist propaganda. It is reported 
that they are prepared to smooth the way for necessary changes in the oil statutes so that American knov. 
how and capital will take the financial risks involved in developing this country’s petroleum. The task 
may take six months or a year, but the job will be done, according to those who have studied the situation 
on the ground recently. 


On the Firing Line: The uprising in the Middle West in favor of passage of the Bricker Amendment 
exerted great influence on the Republican women’s gathering in Chicago last week. So vocal and well- 
organized was this demand that it brought swift results. The New Deal Republicans had left Taft’s name 
out of a film about the GOP’s Congressional record of the past six months. A roar of protest drew apolo- 
gies. Then Ike stopped off in Chicago, and made a speech praising Taft and Dirksen. The ladies have 
demonstrated how to get results in politics. Now, similar groups are slated to act at the GOP women’s 
conference in Atlantic City later this week. 


@ “Voters USA, Maryland Branch” gets out an interesting and provocative monthly booklet. 
Editor is Virginia Starr Freedom, former Hearst newspaperwoman. The September number remarks: 
“In the case of Korea, we have displayed an alarming apathy as a people, in that we have demonstrated 
no appreciable indignation at the news of the hideous atrocities perpetrated upon our fighting men — 
no revulsion toward our British allies, who kept up a steady trade with the enemy throughout the period 
of fighting — no awareness of the immorality and amorality of our fellow ‘members of the UN’.... 
Any Acheson-type ‘formula’, even if it includes an abject apology by Red China, to recognize the 
Peiping regime, will be one more step on the road to World Communist victory. Watch for it — and 
if you are interested do something about it.” 


Voters USA has its headquarters in Maryland at 146 W. Lanvale Street, Baltimore 17. We gather 
that the organization has been working hard for passage of the Bricker Amendment. A leaflet says: 
“Many throughout the country have decided the wisest strategy is to concentrate upon one thing at a time, 
and not scatter our fire. At present they have chosen to work for the Bricker Amendment, get out buttons, 
petitions for action on the amendment limiting the abuses of treaty power.” 


@ The Ohio Coalition of Patriotic Societies is holding a seminar this week on socialism and Com: 
munism, with headquarters in the Oneta Hotel, Canton, Ohio. There will be five sessions of the confer- 
ence on October 3 and 4. We note with pleasure that the group will discuss two pieces from HUMAN 
EVENTS — “The Literary Market: 1952-53”, by John Chamberlain and “Smog All Around the Clock”, 
by Dr. E. Merrill Root. 


@ Facts Forum, Dallas, Texas, gets out a monthly bulletin. In the latest, for September, there 
are transcripts of interesting radio and TV programs, including an interview with Senator McCarthy. We 
note that one broadcast gives credit in its bibliography to “Appeasement A la Mode”, by Freda Utley, 
HUMAN EVENTS’ issue of June 24. 
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\ e Ri ; STATES’ RIGHTS: A ROADBLOCK 
NA By FRANK CHODOROV 


pa — of either the Communist or fascist variety — cannot come to this 
country, not fully, zf the forty-eight states retain some vestiges of their original 
autonomy. History supports that thesis. 

Long before Hitler achieved dictatorship, Bismarck had liquidated the independence 
of the German states; Mussolini could not have subjugated the Italian people if Cavour and 
Garibaldi had not first consolidated the country politically; and the way for Lenin had 
been prepared by the armies of the Czars. A federation of independent states, so long 
as they remain independent, does not lend itself to absolutism, not only because of the 
opposition they offer to the central authority but also because the individual citizen can 
shift his allegiance from one state to another and thus minimize control over his actions. 
Divided authority and dictatorship are contradictory concepts. 

To be sure, economic collectivism can be effected even in a federation. In our own 
Union the door to economic collectivism was opened in 1913, when the Federal govern- 
ment acquired the authority to appropriate income. Up to that time, the power to levy 
on earnings resided in the states. A number of the states had exercised this power, but 
with indifferent success, simply because the citizen could escape heavy levies by moving 
across a border. Those states that did not tax incomes (or inheritances) advertised the 
fact, and the fear of losing industry and population to them kept the levies low, or they 
were abandoned altogether. 

However, the advent of the Sixteenth Amendment made escape from income expro- 
priation impossible. With this power in its hands, there was no way of stopping the 
intervention of the Federal government in the economic life of the country. The Sixteenth 
Amendment was the “open sesame” for a socialistic regime. 

To some extent, the political independence of federated states can be weakened by 
the concentration of economic power. Compliance with the wishes of the central govern- 
ment can be purchased by the judicious use of the funds at its disposal and the state 
governments can thus be reduced to the status of mendicants. That is what has happened 
here. It is not uncommon in this country for a candidate for state office to boast to the 


electorate of the advantages he has brought to his community by virtue of his “pull” in 
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Washington. What he does not advertise is that he paid for this largesse with his vote 
for some measure or program that may be inimical to the interest of his state. 

Then again, if a Governor or a Congressman should show some independence of spirit 
and resist the carrot of patronage, the Federal government has the stick with which to 
beat some sense into him; it can propagandize his constituents to his political disadvantage, 
The vast American bureaucracy, of which only the general staff is in Washington, is a 
nation-wide propaganda network employed in advertising the virtues of centralization, 
and has been used to discredit candidates who oppose its programs. All of this, of course, 
is made possible by income tax revenues. 

Nevertheless, it is still possible for a Governor, a state legislature or a Congressman 
to oppose the Federal government, and sometimes this happens. The constitutional 
structure of the country prevents complete political centralization. This obstruction was 
recognized by the early New Dealers, who proposed to get around it by. the division of 
the country into ten ‘‘administrative” units. Tradition was against the suggestion; the 
centralizers turned to bribery to achieve their purpose. 


HETHER BY INTENT, or the exigencies of the moment, the Founding Fathers intro- 
duced a new principle in political science when they formulated the plan of the 
Union. It was the principle of competition in government. 

Theory has it that government is instituted by men for the purpose of maintaining 
social order. To carry out this purpose, it must have a monopoly of coercion; without 
this monopoly it cannot prevent men from exercising coercion upon one another. But, 
monopoly of any kind poses problems in equity, and a monopoly of political power is 
fraught with great danger. History shows that it has been used to strengthen the 
governing body, at the expense of the governed; also that it can be used to give advan- 
tages to some citizens, to the consequent disadvantage of others. 

In our economic life, every monopoly is held in some restraint by the possibility of 
competition. If it becomes too rapacious, if it prices its commodity beyond the reach of 
the consumer, the latter can correct the evil by going without. Or, ingenuity produces 
lower-priced substitutes. Or, again, technology may break the back of the monopoly. 
Private monopoly, for all its evil possibilities, must produce and sell something desirable 
in order to enjoy its privilege. 

No such influences can keep the government from getting out of line. Its premise 
is complete monopoly. So, the question with which organized society has always been con- 
fronted is: how can we prevent government from using its monopoly power for purposes 
quite the opposite of that for which it is established? The only answer yet hit upon 
by the mind of man is constitutionalism, with the limits of power clearly defined. But, 
constitutions have not yet devised a means of protecting themselves from subversion. 
There must be something more than a document to prevent government from abusing 
the power vested in it. 











































The American Union provided some recourse from government monopoly by setting 
up competitive jurisdictions. After establishing clear limits on the power of the central 
pirit | government, the Constitution vested all unlisted powers in the states; but, by prescribing 
h to | freedom of movement, of both persons and property, between the sovereign states, it 
age, | kept these jurisdictions from overstepping bounds. Thus, a form of competition for 
is a || the custom of citizens was established. 

tion, Mention has been made of the use of tax relief to lure population from one state 
to another; this is still in practice, though to a lesser degree, simply because the syphon- 


ing of the national wealth into Washington has depleted the source of state revenues. 


_— Production pays all taxes, and if the Federal government gets the lion’s share of what 

naw can be collected from a given amount of production, the state governments cannot be 

Bi generous with what is left. 

the Other forms of competition have appeared. Before the Federal government acquired 
its temporary monoploy of it, several states and subdivisions went in for Prohibition. 

#2. These sumptuary laws had hard going, simply because one could repair to a neighboring 

F the state to get drunk, and the liquor could be imported; the ‘‘wet” states profited. When 
Prohibition was federalized, this competitive recourse disappeared, and the citizen could 





ning exercise his right to drink only by lawlessness. \ 


hout Nevada, a state poor in natural resources, makes up for its lack by giving visitors 
But, an outlet for their gambling urge, at a price; and its divorce laws are designed to attract 
er is 


that tax-yielding business from states that make divorce more difficult. At one time or 


| the another, most states prohibited Sunday baseball, horse racing and prize fights; competition 
Ivan- from other states, with consequent loss of revenue, overcame the moral arguments against 
oll these practices. Why did New England drop its debtor prisons? Why were the early 
+h of property requirements for voting abolished? The answer is — interstate competition. ; 
Jnces Long before the New Deal some of the states took a fling at socialism. In the 1920s 
poly. Wisconsin became the laughing stock of its neighboring states because of its “social 
rable experiments” and in a few years dropped most of them. California and Florida sought 
to support their citrus fruit industries by establishing “quarantine” laws against each 
smise other. And, in 1932, Wisconsin tried to help its cheese industry by requiring restaurants 
| CON: to serve two ounces of this edible, provided it was made in Wisconsin, with every meal, 
ers whether the diner wanted it or not. Not much came of that. Socialism can operate only 
a : behind an iron curtain, and that the states cannot erect. 
) 
sion. 8 ar capeg seh THE DOCTRINE Of states’ rights has been so sullied with sectionalism 
using and racism that its true meaning can only be ascertained by reference to the spirit 


of the times in which it originated. 







When the nation was founded, there was great fear of government. Americans, at 
that time, knew from sad experience that government could curtail their freedom, 
which they prized highly, but could not contribute to it. They would have laughed at 
an official who presumed to speak of “‘guaranteeing” their freedom; it is not within the 
competence of government to do so, for God took care of it in the first place. 

Yet, there was need of a political setup that would maintain some order, as between 
the thirteen states, and would take charge in the event of invasion by a foreign nation, 
which was an ever-present threat. The various states were making their own moneys, 
setting up separate tariffs against foreign imports and restrictions on interstate trade. 

The Founding Fathers, therefore, were under necessity of setting up a national 
establishment that would correct the weaknesses of the existing loose confederation with- 
Out giving it any authority that might be used to impinge on personal liberty. The 
Constitution was so framed. The powers which were vested in the Federal government 
were limited, while all unspecified powers were vested in the local governments. Why? 
Simply because it was generally understood that a government of neighbors is more 
amenable to the wishes of the citizens and, being close to hand, could be held in leash, 

The doctrine of states’ rights, therefore, originated in a great jealousy for freedom 
and a great fear of government. There is no evidence that interstate competition, as a 
further safeguard of freedom, was thought of at the time; but, it was inherent in the 
structure of the Union and eventually showed up. 

Now that the centralization of political power (resulting from the concentration of 
economic power) has reached a point where freedom is considered a boon granted by the 
government, not a right inherent in the individual, it might be well to consider the 
liberating potential of the states’ rights doctrine. So long as the state boundary lines 
exist, no matter how attenuated, and the doctrine is still part of our tradition, though 
dormant, the final step in centralization — socialism — can be avoided. But, it will take 
some doing, particularly on the part of the state governments themselves, to keep the 


Union from dissolution. 

In this connection it should be pointed out that the state governments could do nothing 
better to restore their integrity, and at the same time lift the Federal government from 
the backs of the people, than to start action leading to the repeal of the Sixteenth 


Amendment. Every state in the Union now pays into the Federal treasury more in 


income taxes than it gets back in the form of grants-in-aid. That is a losing proposition. 
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